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Key to remarkable perform- 
ance and storage qualities 
of Aiphacolor is the “Gel- 
Paint” formulation; sus- 
pends sparkling colors in 
proper solution. 


Send for A-59 Alphacolor 
brochure in full color. 
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Economy and efficiency were well con- 
sidered by a midwestern manufacturer in 
the construction of a new easel. Its heavy 
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gauge steel and welded joint construction 
ably meet the needs of the classroom. 


Rigidly vertical, the easel overcomes the 
student tendency to adjust the plane of his 
work area to suit himself, thus distorting 
color values and resulting in glare under 
standard classroom top lighting. Self-storing 
due to its design (it may be stacked unit- 
within-unit) the easel is practically indes- 
tructible. For additional data on this art 
equipment, write No. 185 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


To celebrate their 51st year in business, 
a Wisconsin arts and crafts firm has pub- 
lished the largest catalog in their history, 
over 200 letterhead-size pages. The goal has 
been to develop a purchaser's tool which is 
not only as complete as possible but makes 
selection and specification of items as easy 
and as efficient as possible. 

Various sections such as sculpture, lapidary 
and graphics have been greatly expanded. 
In all, 13 general sections are included in 
the catalog, covering a multiplicity of sub- 
divisions into various crafts and represent- 
ing thousands of items. For information on 
how to secure your copy, write No. 186 on 
Inquiry Card. 


You can lighten your clerical work load 
with the Visible Record Book issued by a 
leading eastern publishing company. This 
efficiency device consists of leaves (or pages) 
which provide space for clerical work in- 
volving six classes. Each leaf has eight rows 
of pockets up and down representing the 
rows of seats in a classroom. Each student 


prints the required data on his card, the 
cards are placed into the pockets partially 
exposed; thus, a Visible Record Book. Teach- 











ers will want to keep this load-lifter on hand 
at all times. For more information write 
No. 187 on your Inquiry Card. 


Dramatic classroom effects can be 
achieved with Display-Tex, a durable and 
versatile corrugated cardboard material. 
available in a wide range of colors. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the possibilities for 
the use. of Display-Tex are unlimited. 
Warmth and beauty can now be brought 
into the classroom by using Display-Tex on 
bulletin boards, mats and frames, and as 
seasonal decorations, as well as for props 
and backgrounds. FADELESS, all-purpose 
art paper, also made by this manufacturer, is 
ideal for finger painting, lamination, murals, 
silkscreen and marbelizing. In every way, 
FADELESS is “school designed” to fit the 





You can enhance 


needs of the classroom. 
your classroom by writing No. 188 on your 
Inquiry Card. 


You can be an expert on gluing almost 
anything with the new 12-page four-color 
pamphlet, called Elmer’s Wood-Gluing Hand- 
book, offered free of charge by a New York 
firm. Included are instructions and helpful 
hints for gluing projects from heavy con- 
struction and home improvements to cabinet 
and furniture assemblies, models and toys 
and sports equipment. A wood gluing chart 
lists the right adhesive for most every mater- 
ial and gluing job. Further details will be 
sent you if you write No. 189 on your In- 
quiry Card. 


A new type of enameling kiln provides 
instantaneous heat, requires no heating-up 
or cooling-off period. Practical for the aver- 
age classroom, this new kiln has infrared 
lamps in the top of the firing chamber as 
its source of heat. Their direct fast heat 
fuses the entire surface of an object simul- 
taneously, with no burning out at the edges. 
The new kiln permits the work to be seen 
through its cobalt blue glass door and the 
firing process may be watched as it pro- 
gresses from suede to crackle to orange peel 
to the final glossy surface. The kiln is small, 
compact, and portable. Other details will 
be furnished if you write No. 190 on your 
Inquiry Card. 


A complete line of art materials designed 
to perk up your art supply shelves has been 
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innounced by a large eastern manufacturer. 


\‘inger paints, temperas, crayons, water color 


ets, modeling clay and easels round out the 
ne. All supplies are described and priced 
n color brochures, available on request. In 
he crayon line, this brand is used and ap- 
roved daily by thousands of teachers and 
upils. They enjoy high favor among pri- 
iary grade pupils as well as more advanced 
tudents. All products have a reputation for 
uality and craftsmanship. Additional in- 
ormation will be furnished if you write No. 
91 on your Inquiry Card. 


ou may have unfinished furniture and 
helves in your classroom that could use a 
igh-quality professional finish. The secret 
n wiping on a satin stain and finish in a 
hoice of 30 shades is offered by a New 
ork firm. Smooth as silk, the stain and 
nish need no brushing, show no spots or 
ap marks. The outfit contains an instruction 
woklet, plastic glove, garnet paper fer sand- 
ng, cloth applicators, coaters for hard-to- 
each spots, a container of satin stain, a 
ontainer of satin finish and steel wool for 
uuffing, if desired, between coats. Made of 
he finest oils obtainable for its purpose, 
satin stain preserves and beautifies wood. 
More information about the new type of 
stain is available if you write No. 192 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


It won’t be long before your students 
will find day zoos erected in local play- 
grounds, shopping centers and street corners. 
The manufacturer of a new line of play- 
ground equipment has put great hopes in a 
galvanized tubular steel and Fiberglas tear- 
drop-shaped zoo unit which holds a 30-inch 
diameter small animal cage or a transparent 
plastic display unit. Directors of the enter- 
prise point out that as children romp in 
playgrounds, they will be able to watch the 
antics of monkeys, rabbits, squirrels and 
other small animals from zoos and pet shops. 
Forward-looking shopkeepers will use them 
to amuse children while parents shop. When 
the season for animals ends, local junior 
and senior craftsmen will take over and 
display their arts and crafts products, thus 
creating street museums and_ expositions. 
Further information about the new idea in 
play zoos will be forwarded if you write No. 
193 on your Inquiry Card. 


You can develop your pupils’ imagina- 
tions with the new “Home-A-Minute” build- 
ing project introduced by an eastern manu- 
facturer. It consists of fiber board parti- 
tions, doors, windows and kitchen cabinets 
all made to 44-inch scale, the same as blue- 
prints. This challenge to the creative skills 
of young builders includes a 65-page hand- 
book to help estimate actual costs, obtain 
financing, and even become a contractor. It 
gives a perfect three-dimensional idea of 
how everything will look, how furniture and 
fixtures will fit. Now youngsters can actually 
plan the dream house they want to live in. 
For further details about “Home-A-Minute” 
write No. 195 on your Inquiry Card. 


You can turn drudgery into sheer teach- 
ing delight with a line of flannel boards, 
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felt cut-outs, magnetic coating boards, edu- 
cational toys, and teaching aids, available 
from an eastern educational supply firm. 
Two catalogs which describe the complete 
line are now available and can be yours if 
you write No. 194 on your Inquiry Card. 





A new creative art medium can be recom- 
mended for all age groups because it teaches 


while it entertains. The new craft tissues 
can be sculptured into beautiful charming 
shapes. Ideal for use with all art media, it 
may be combined with construction paper, 
reeds, pipe cleaners, etc. It takes grease 
crayon, magic markers or water colors and 
it can be pasted, stapled or Scotch-taped. 
Glass, water and cloud effects can be simu- 
lated by cutting narrow tissue strips and 
pasting them in place. The tissue may be 
torn into leaf shapes. Inflated paper sacks or 
crumpled newspaper may be used to provide 
hody or support. The tissue itself can be 
twisted or braided to form legs and arms. 
You can get more information and samples 
by writing No. 196 on Inquiry Card. w 


Esterbrook “Super” Marker 
never runs dry...it’s refillable! 


It draws wetter, flows smoother, 
lasts longer than other king-size 
markers. Refills 2 ways: With 
Esterbrook Refill Cartridge 
only 50¢...or, with Esterbrook 
Flo-master Refill Ink—2-oz. 20- 
refill can, only 60¢. (3¢ a refill! 
Comes in 8 vibrant, transparent 
colors. Draws on ‘paper, metal, 
cloth, acetate—anything! Cost? 
Only 89¢ each. Regular size 
marker, not refillable, only 49¢ 
—lasts longer...8 colors. 
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ART AND THE MIDDLE AGES 


By KAY EARNHARDT 


Kirkwood School 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Feudal estate, tapestry, reverse printing are terms you were apt 
to hear as you passed the sixth-grade classrocm. What did it all 
mean? The children were studying and reporting on the Middle 
Ages. But even more interesting was the manner in which they 
approached the study: through the medium of art activities and 
experiences. Their method proved so successful that it was later 
shared with other teachers on an educational television program. 
The boys and girls spent two or three weeks of reading and class 
discussion before settling on the medieval topics to be empha- 
sized. Each child chose one topic to which he would devote the 
major part of his work and the class divided into groups accord- 
ingly. Some guidance by the teacher was needed to keep the 
groups comparatively even in number. 

A research project was carried on by each group and the find- 
ings reported to the class. An art activity was selected that 
would visually describe each chosen topic. This visual expres- 
sion was inspired by study of the medieval period but the 
children were encouraged to interpret their ideas in a way that 
would reflect their contemporary living. The coat of arms was 
designed to tell the occupations and interests of the individual 
student and his family. The study of tapestries resulted in the 
production of an embroidered burlap wall hanging depicting 
the Christmas toy department of a local store. 

As we studied the Middle Ages we became aware of the necessity 
for man to have freedom of thought and expression to create a 
high level of civilization. We remembered the Greeks and the 
beauty they created in their democratic society and the children 
were awed as they watched the light of learning go out during 
the medieval period. It was almost with a sigh of relief that 
they began the study of the Renaissance. They were excited over 
the “rebirth” that took place during this period. 

Their research took them in many directions beyond the textbook 
and it appeared we might become involved in a never-ending 
unit. It was impossible to answer all of our questions about 
the Renaissance so we narrowed our interests to six topics even 
though there were many others worthy of research. 

The six we finally chose to emphasize were stained glass, tapes- 
tries, weaving, heraldry, printing and castles. 

STAINED GLASS 

All of the children had seen and enjoyed stained glass windows 
so as we approached this art form of the Middle Ages we were 
on familiar ground. One group wanted to find out how the glass 
was made in this early period in contrast to modern methods. 


and LUCIA G. CORBIN 


Resource Staff, Atlanta Public Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Child’s simple Madonna sketch on wrapping paper 
was chosen for stained glass mosaic design. 
Drawing, above, exact size of finished product, 
shown right, was taped to under side of same 
size clear glass as a guide. Glass pieces were 
glued on surface with transparent glue. Different 
colored pieces designate line, direction change. 
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Modern-day coat of arms cut from construction paper keeps 
medieval feeling but uses symbols of today’s interests. 


An industrious group soon decided to transform the win- 
dows in our classroom from clear to brilliantly colored 
panes. This proved to be quite an undertaking so it was 
decided to convert only three windows. The help of the 
whele class was enlisted as there were 36 panes in the three 
windows. Construction paper was used for the first trial but 
a sample pane warned them that this opaque paper would 
not let the light through and this is one of the most im- 
portant features of stained glass windows. Someone sug- 
gested tissue paper as we had a rainbow of brilliant colors 
on hand. The committee cut sheets cf tissue paper the exact 
size of the panes and gave one to each member of the class. 
From the assorted colors of tissue paper scraps various 
geometrical shapes were cut, arranged and pasted at random 
all over the pane-sized piece of tissue. Each child worked 
at his own seat and as he finished his pane he came forward 
to have it taped to the windcw. The project tock only a 
small amount of time after the initial planning was done 
but the effect was breathtaking. 

TAPESTRY 

The class learned that tapestries were a must in medieval 
times as they served to hide the cracks in castle walls and 
to add warmth. As more and more research took place the 
pupils found that these works of art were often the size of 
one whole castle wall and the feudal lords quite often en- 
listed the services of all the women in the village to com- 
plete a tapestry for him. Books were brought to class which 


showed beautiful colored illustrations of tapestries mad 
during this period and the children were amazed at th: 
intricate design that went into them. As the Christma: 
season was approaching they resolved to do a figure o 
Santa Claus in cotton yarn on burlap but after examinin; 
the illustrations they decided on a scene since most origina 
tapestries depicted scenes rather than single objects. It wa 
agreed that they would stitch the toy department of one o 
Atlanta’s favorite department stores. 

We began by visiting this toy department as a group, armec 
with pencils and sketching paper. Each child on the com 
mittee was given a specific area to cover and then wa 
allowed to sketch anything he found particularly interesting 
All the sketches were brought back to the classroom wher 
they were compiled and then the actual construction began 
The children cut a large piece of brown wrapping paper the 
size planned for the finished product and sketched the scene 
on the burlap. After each item was in place they tracec 
their picture on the burlap through carbon paper. Before 
the actual stitching took place all the colors of yarn were 
selected. The first wrapping paper sketch was tco compli 
cated to be reproduced by stitchery and the children had t 
be guided into a mural type of layout rather than the more 
realistic approach they had chesen at first. With this new 
freedom they even added some of their own ideas about toys 
The pleasing result was full of color and imagination. 


COAT OF ARMS AND HERALDRY 

As we were studying our text one day a child asked why 
the Crusaders carried banners with crosses on them. This 
led us to discuss banners, shields with coats cf arms on 
them, etc. One child in the room had seen the coat of arms 
that represented her family’s name. The children brought 
in various coats of arms they found on packaging and 
magazine advertising. We discussed the symbols on the ones 
we had found and talked about why we thought they had 
been chosen. This led to the formation of a committee to do 
some research on what a coat of arms meant to a feudal lord. 


We studied some of the symbols used in those days and 
decided they would not be in keeping with the kind of life 
we live today. The group thought it would be a gocd idea 
to make “up-to-date” coats of arms and started making 
their own, 

As some research had been done on “fields”, which is the 
background for the coat of arms, many children used a 
shield type of background and divided the areas as was 
done in medieval times. But when the time came tc choose 
symbols to represent their interests we had no dragons and 
swerds. There was everything from clarinets to television 
sets-—definitely 1960 but with a medieval inspiration. 

All of the coats of arms were done in cut colored contruc- 
tion paper, some cf them very detailed. Even children who 
were not on this committee designed their own coat of arms 
at home and worked on them when they could at school. 
PRINTING 

An important contribution from this period of history was 
that of movable type in the printing industry. Our text de- 
voted a great deal of space to this invention but the children 
were still a bit hazy as to what “printing in reverse” meant. 
Our committee on printing worked up an experiment they 
found in their science books on this topic. They carved 
initials on a potato which had been cut in half, rolled ink 
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Acquainting pupils with unfamiliar tapestry essential to feudal days re- 
sulted in group making tapestry of department store toyland. They studied 
various embroidery stitches then made a sketching trip to nearby store. 
Their scenes were redrawn on wrapping paper the size of end product, 
traced on burlap with carbon paper. Stitchery was done in colored yarn. 
Queries on machine weaving arose next. Loom was built, cloth woven. 
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on it and printed it for the class. Of course the initials came 
up backwards. The class was just beginning to make fun 
of them when they produced the other half of the potato 
in which they had carved the initials backwards. Of course 
when they printed this time the initials came up correctly. 
The children agreed that the process of hand-cut type would 
prove laborious for the printing of books and thus gained a 
new appreciation of the printed page. 

The committee wanted to tackle another project to present 
to the class so it was suggested that they design the Christ- 
mas program for the school play that was to be presented 
soon. Our area resource teacher in art came over to explain 
a more modern method of printing called pre-set or multi- 
lith. The children designed the program in pencil on sketch 
paper. When the design was completed they were shown 
how to transfer it to a multilith paper stencil with a grease 
pencil. Then the programs were printed commercially. What 
a thrill the day the programs were delivered and the com- 
mittee saw over 300 copies of their original design. 


CASTLE 
“Feudal estate” meant little to the class. We spoke of 
castles, which were familiar, but the idea of a self-sufficient 
village behind a barricade was beyond them. 

One child brought in a picture of a feudal estate and five 
or six boys immediately volunteered to construct a miniature 
one for the class. The desks in our room were nailed down 
and could not be moved aside to make room for such a 
model and we certainly could not spare the one table in our 
room so where to build the model? We had five vacant 
desks in the room but they were in a straight line across 
the back of the room. 
around until we 


The children volunteered to shift 
got four empty desks which formed a 


rectangular section to work in. We then secured a piece o 
masonite (plyboard would be fine) about 4x4 feet anc 
placed it on top of the desks. This made a flat surface on 
which we built the feudal estate. 

The buildings were constructed of cereal boxes and pape 
tubes covered with paper mache and painted to resembh: 
various textures. It was complete right down to a draw 
bridge that really worked and all the buildings that helpec 
to contribute to the feudal estates of that period. In thei 
research the boys learned what these various buildings wer« 
for and explained this to the class. Our estate walls wer 
shirt cardboard but we were informed by our committee tha 
the original walls were often as thick as nine feet. Ou 
moat was blue paint but this visual reproduction helped u 
understand many of the terms that were meaningless to thi 
class at first. 

As this was a somewhat different approach to social studie: 
we were concerned with the effectiveness of the learning tha 
should take place. It was evident that the children were 
excited, delighted, stimulated and happy with their activities 
But how much had they learned about the Middle Ages? 


Subsequent testing revealed that even though each child 
actively participated in only one or two activities his knowl. 
edge of all the phases emphasized was equal to or superior 


to his knowledge of other periods taught in a more con- 
ventional way. 

At this point there was no way of judging how the retention 
of information might compare. There was no question as to 
what happened to the children in terms of independent re- 
search, ability to experiment and explore, group cooperation 
and an appreciation for the works of others—plus having 
had a wonderful time. * 
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Wearing apparel on hand-made figures reflects caste system of Middle Ages. Best-dressed ladies are lord's wife attired in 
silks, jewels, and lady-in-waiting in typical headdress. Knight in gleaming armor (foil), monk appear left. Serfs, far left, 
wear burlap, sandals. Successful medieval study was later shared with others in 30-minute television presentation. 
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‘Sunday | Picture Journal 





Edition of Journal's Sunday picture section devotes 
cover, four color pages to students’ achievements. 


Student work on exhibition in Milwaukee Journal 
Art Gallery evokes civic interest in school art. 
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THE POWER OF THE PRESS 


Widely recognized as one of world’s foremost new: 
media, Milwaukee Journal fosters art education anc 
community appreciation by extending suppor 


above and beyond call of duty to public schools. 


By A. G. PELIKAN 


Director of Art 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Since the advent of Sputnik art education has been curtailed 
in many communities to provide more time for the so-called 
solid cr academic subjects as well as for mathematics and 
science. In the elementary schools it is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult for students to elect art even in those instances 
where the student is particularly gifted. 

With so much emphasis on the sciences it is most encourag- 
ing when a prominent newspaper extends its support in 
behalf of art education in order to fester the cultural activ- 
ities of the community. 

Since 1926 the Milwaukee Journal has purchased a painting 
a year from the annual exhibition of the Wisconsin Painters 
and Sculptors and presented it to the Milwaukee Public 
Schools. To date 35 paintings (which have recently been 
appraised at $16,000) are in the various school buildings 
in Milwaukee. A catalog with a reproduction of each paint- 
ing in color together with a brief note about each artist has 
been prepared and distributed to the schools in Milwaukee. 
In addition several sets of 2x2-inch color slides have been 
made of the paintings and are available on a loan basis to 
any school in the state. 


In 1945 another important art project was initiated by the 
Vilwaukee Journal working in conjunction with the Direc- 
tor of Art in the Milwaukee Public Schools. The first Stu- 
dent Art Calendar was produced by the newspaper. This 
calendar went into its 17th consecutive year this spring. 
The number of calendars to be distributed next Christmas 
will be 350,000. 
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lled Colorful creative stitchery and youngster's proficiency (below) in handling clay prove equally fascinating to adult 
oul viewers. Demonstrations in various media are presented by elementary students as part of exhibition in conjunction with 
so Wisconsin Education Association convention. So successful was venture that it is to become annual convention feature. 
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in Of the 2,262 entries received in 1960, 958 were from Mil- 
waukee and 459 from other areas of the state. Entries came 
from 132 schools in 88 Wisconsin cities. Of these paintings 
771 were selected for display for 17 days in the Milwaukee 
Journal Annex Art Gallery. 
Following each exhibition 2x2-inch colored slides were 
made of the pictures reproduced in the calendar. Ten of 
these sets have been made available to any school in the 
state on a loan basis. The interest which these calendars 
and the slides have aroused among school administrators, 
teachers, parents and students has been most encouraging. 
In 1956 Mr. Gordon Borchardt, Supervisor of Art in the 
Milwaukee Public Schools, suggested that something should 
be done during the annual Wisconsin Education Association 
convention held in Milwaukee to give the elementary class- 
room teachers an opportunity to see what can be accom- 
plished in the self-contained classroom with proper assist- 
ance from the art supervisory staff. After discussing the 
advisability of having a Children’s Art Exhibition in a 


centrally located place it was decided once more to approach 
the Milwaukee Journal and solicit their cooperation. 
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Modernization of age-old mosaic craft through use of new 
inexpensive materials captures conventioneer's attention. 


Mr. Courtland Conlee, Vice President and Promotion Man- 
ager of the Journal, the man mainly responsible for the 
other successful art projects, was contacted and as usual 
immediately responded most favorably. The result was our 
first Children’s Art Exhibition held in connection with the 
convention. The outcome of this venture was so successful 
that plans were made to make this an annual affair. 
After working with the classroom teachers in the field and 
getting their suggestions and reactions it was agreed that 
the 1959 exhibit should be based on a theme. The title 
chosen was “Techniques and Materials”. 

\ folder was prepared for distribution to the teachers in 
advance of the convention. Included in this exhibition were 
examples of the following: new uses for crayons, chalk 
and paper, printing processes both incised and additive, 
mural design and execution, materials used in linear con- 
cepts and possibilities in mosaic construction. 

Ten sets of color slides of the exhibition were prepared and 
made available to schools on a loan basis. The demand for 
the showing of these slides has been so great that they are 
bcoked until the middle of 1961. 

In addition the January 24, 1960, picture section of the 
Journal carried four color pages of reproductions of the 
children’s work showing the use of a variety of techniques. 





The 1960 exhibition on the theme, “Design and Crafts”, 
was planned around demonstrations by the elementary chil- 
dren on the two days of the convention. Five activities were 
selected: clay modeling and ceramics, creative stitchery, 
mosaics, textile printing and weaving. 


ia 


As in previous years, about 10,000 descriptive folders an- 
nouncing the exhibition and demonstrations were printed by 
the Journal and distributed to all of the elementary teachers 
in the Milwaukee Public Schools and to elementary teachers 
and principals throughout the state. 


Our own elementary teachers responded magnificently in 
providing articles for display and arranging for their 
pupils to do the demonstrating. The art supervisory staff 
working as a cooperating team spent many hours planning 
the exhibition without thought of personal recognition or 
publicity. Their reward came in the form of letters of 
appreciation and commendation from tezchers and students 
under their direction. At the present time they are working 
on a descriptive folder to accompany the set of 55 new 
color slides which the Journal will make available for use 
throughout the state. 


Almost 3,000 teachers visited the exhibition and 1,260 
signed the guest book. Their comments were “wonderful”, 
“excellent”, “very good”, “very helpful”, “inspiring”, 
“worthwhile”, “thanks for new ideas”, “outstanding”, “mar- 
velous’’, etc., etc., etc. 


Another important factor which has helped art and art 
education in Milwaukee is the full-color art page appearing 
Sundays in the Journal written by art critic Donald Key. 

The art projects sponsored by the Milwaukee Journal have 
been of inestimable value in bringing before the public the 
significant part that art plays in the well-balanced education 
of our young people, . 
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Youngsters are using looms in demonstration of weaving 
principles to their enthralled elders. Always a favorite 
and productive classroom activity, weaving provides as 
many opportunities for design, planning, problem-solving as 
more complex crafts that depend on elaborate equipment. 
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Second-grade students join forces to produce ceramic mosaic titled ‘‘Children Playing’, each completing one section. 
Colorful houses, below, naturally looked familiar to Milwaukeeans. Children created facades of homes in stitchery. 
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Nee 
Student cuts negative areas according to sketch, 
above, starts three-dimensional build-up (below) 
using paper, light cardboard, spools, tape, etc. 


Crushed paper, layers of paper mache complete 
surface build-up. Tempera paint rubbed on space 
articulator (facing page) gives bone-like finish. 
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New concept of sculpture relies on old favorite 


paper mache taking new role as space articulator. 


By LEENDERT KAMELGARN 


Art Education, Humboldt State College 
Arcata, California 
Photos by Carlotte Smith 


In tackling a problem of sculptural forms in space, our 
tenth-graders approached their sculpture in a material that 
moved faster than the commonly used plaster and would be 
more responsive: paper mache, an old stand-by. Its advan- 
tages are many; no size limitation, no form limitation, the 
material is largely free and inexpensive, it is light regardless 
of size, the work can be put aside at any stage and any type 
of decorating material can be used to finish the surface. 
Any scrap material can be used to build the basic framework 
or armature and the volume or mass of the sculpture may be 
quickly built up with crushed newspaper. A variety of sur- 
fact textures is possible through the use of pulp, strip, 
crushed paper or sawdust mache. The finished surface may 
be drilled, sanded, covered with glued-down sand, cloth, cot- 
ton, flocking screen, steel wool, etc. 

Possibly the greatest advantage of paper mache is that major 
changes may be made in the finished or partly finished sculp- 
ture. Portions can be removed, reshaped or redone without 
any trace of alteration showing in the finished work. Paper 
mache can be made permanent by the application of a coat 
of Fiberglas resin, or semi-permanent with enamel paints, 
oils, varnish, shellac or plastic spray. 

Our tenth-graders decided to do their sculpture using sheets 
of grocery-box cardboard as bases. After making a pre- 
liminary sketch and working out some of their ideas in paper 
sculpture, they proceeded to sketch directly on their large 
sheets of cardboard (some as large as 4x5 feet) with chalk. 
This facilitated many changes before the holes or negative 
spaces were cut out with scissors or knife. Using heavy 
paper and light cardboard, masking tape, glue and a stapler, 
they proceeded to build up three-dimensional surfaces above 
and below the grocery-box cardboard base. Spools of wood 
and metal were also used to get convex and concave curves. 
The passages between the surfaces were filled in with crushed- 
newspaper filler. We then applied our strip paper mache 
building up about five to ten layers and ending with a coat 
of torn paper toweling. 


The decorating of the finished surface was the greatest chal- 
lenge. We brushed, rubbed, spattered and sponged on 
tempera to build pleasing color and texture. 


Naturally when the paper mache dries, there can be consider- 
able buckling of the cardboard base. While this usually adds 
to rather than detracts from the design, it can be prevented 
by edging a heavier sheet of cardboard (like chipboard) with 
a slat frame for rigidity. 


These space articulators displayed very well by themselves. 
In reality they became self-contained displays, especially 
those that were framed. As a sculptural experience at the 
junior high and high school levels, this technique seems just 
the thing for restricted budgets but big ideas. * 
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HEAD OF A WOMAN—Pablo Picasso 





MAY, 





The most famous name in the art of the 20th Century is Pablo Picasso. Still vigor- 
ous and a highly productive artist at 79 he is the most important force in art today. 
Picasso was born in Malaga, Spain, in 1881. His father was an art teacher who 
became a professor in the Academy of Fine Arts at Barcelona. Young Pablo must 
have had excellent art training at an early age because at 15 he was able to pass 
the entrance examination for the Barcelona Academy. Although the examination 
usually required a month to complete, the young boy finished it in a single day. 


Although today many people think of Picasso as the painter of violent distortions 

his early work was quite conservative. Beginning in 1906 however his work 

showed a sudden change as a result of his introduction to Iberian sculpture and 

African Negro masks. Probably the most famous of these early paintings in the 
. eee he , : ae 

new style were Gertrude Stein, Self-Portrait and Les Demoiselles d’Avignon. 


“on 


Treat nature by the cylinder, 
the sphere, the cone, all in perspective, so that each side of a plane is directed 
towards a central point.” Using this philosophy as a point of departure Picasso 
invented cubism, drawing and painting pictures in which objects were broken 
down into planes. The drawing shown on the accompanying page is an example 
of this cubist approach. 


Picasso also learned from Cezanne who once said, 


Picasso has been called the great experimenter. Interestingly enough he denies 
this, saying that instead, he finds. This seems also to suggest that instead of his 
reaching out to discover a subject it seems to find and take hold of him. 

Picasso was deeply moved by the tragic events of the Spanish Civil War. At a 
time when he was imagining a new world at peace he was confronted with a world 
at war. As a result he produced two series of drawings entitled Dreams and Lies 
of Franco. Later he produced the mural Guernica which is considered by some 
critics as the greatest painting produced in this century. The picture is a series 
of contorted symbols representing the cruelties of war. 

In recent years Picasso has become interested in ceramics and has produced 
literally thousands of ceramic dishes and decorated them in his inimitable style. 
Meanwhile he has continued to paint pictures which confuse the public and delight 
many artists, critics and collectors. 
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Head of a Woman 

is reproduced through courtesy of 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
Charles L. Hutchinson 

Memorial Collection 








Active school art makes creativity vital part of every student’s 


school life, sets him on path toward art integration in adulthood. 


By MRS. RALPH B. MAXWELL 


Oglethorpe County Elementary School 
Lexington, Georgia 





“As we live and breathe...’ 


Each year our fifth grade classes make hand pup- 
pets and put on a puppet show as part of our 
annual art exhibit. We have tried various meth- 
ods but this year we profited by the experience of 
previous years and the puppets were simply and 
quickly made. We all began with a basic method 
and media and the results were both varied and 
creative. 

First the children formed finger stalls by winding 
pasted paper around their left index fingers. This 
method made a better-fitting stall than the strip 
of cardboard that is often recommended. A scrap 
of cloth was pasted around the base making the 
stall hard and stiff when dry. We left them on 
our fingers to dry and worked with the right 
hand. A few students made two additional stalls 
for arms to be added later. 
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To make the head a sheet of newspaper was 
crumpled and pasted around the entire stall form- 
ing a base which was then covered with several 
layers of pasted paper. Lumps and wads were 
added to get the desired shape. We had discussed 
various fairy stories before starting and some of 
the pupils made heads of animals or characters to 
fit the stories while others simply let their heads 
“grow. Some children added long noses and 
ears, protruding eyeballs or lips and other left the 
heads smooth so that these features could be 
painted on. At the end of an hour all the heads 
were made and ready to dry. 

The following week we painted the heads and 
added hair made of cotton, yarn, cloth, paper or 
other scraps. While the paint dried the students 
cut out and sewed costumes. This gave some their 
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first experience with a needle and thread! In a 
little over an hour the heads had been attached to 
he costumes and impromptu puppet performances 
vere going on throughout the room. 

During the next week groups of children got to- 
zether and organized plays. From these presenta- 
ions we selected the play that seemed to offer 
the most possibilities for our purposes. This year 
“Rapunzel” was selected. The pupils helped re- 
write the dialogue. 

[wo years ago we constructed a puppet theater 
from a cardboard refrigerator crate. This has 
given us a great deal of good service and it is 
light enough to be carried from room to room for 
use in all grades. We used it extensively for plan- 
ning puppet shows, tryouts and performances for 
small groups (one or two classes). However, for 
the actual production we needed a much larger 
screen with openings for the puppets. The screen 
was formed by covering a curtain stretcher with 
paper scenery. 

One of the fifth grades made very simple marion- 
ettes instead of hand puppets. The children were 
given two pieces of string and after a discussion 
of the proportions of the human body they tied 
these to resemble a stick figure. Next they wrap- 
ped the string with pasted paper until they 
achieved a rough figure. The head had been 
tied as a loop so that a wad of paper could be 
placed in it and wrapped. A loop of strong thread 
was left hanging for use as a head string. When 






































(1) Strip of paper is pasted, wrapped around finger to form finger stall. 
Pasting cloth strip around base makes stall hard, stiff. (2) Wadding pasted 
newspaper around stall forms head. Layers of paper are added to attain 
desired shape. (3) Long-nosed puppet gets coat of paint. Hair, features are 
made of scrap materials or painted on. (4) Patterns are made for costumes, 
material is cut, sewed. Even boys stitched seams. (5) Children pose with 
puppets, portable cardboard theater which holds three students, six puppets. 
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the “skeletons” were all smoothly covered they 
were put away for a week to dry. 

In the next art period the figures were either 
painted or dressed with scraps of cloth (pasted 
to the body) and hair, hats, etc., were added. 
If a child wanted an arm or leg to be flexible at 
the joint he simply broke the stiff paper and the 
string skeleton then formed the joint. We used 
two thin sticks about four inches lcng to make 
the cross-piece and then attached five strings to 
this. Most of the children used a string from the 
middle of the cross-piece to the head and one 
from each of the front ends to the hands and from 
the back ends to the knees. A few children used 
only four: the front one to the head, the side 
ones to the hands and the rear to the back. Ad- 
justing the strings was the most difficult part of 
the activity but by working in pairs we soon 
had the marionettes strung and dancing. 

The third skit was really a carry-over from the 
masks we made at Halloween. One of the other 
fifth grade classes had made hand puppets but 
then decided that for their part in the P.T.A. 
program they would rather use over-the-head 
masks to portray the characters in the play “The 
Four Musicians”. We read the fairy tale and 
then the children wrote their own dialogue for 
the play. The masks were made from large paper 
bags stuffed with paper, painted with tempera and 
later varnished. The students painted on the 
eyes, pasted on noses, ears and beards to identify 
the characters. 

The acoustics in the school cafetorium are poor 
and there is added difficulty when the pupils 
wear masks or work behind a screen. Therefore 
we use one group of children to work the pup- 
pets, the marionettes or to pantomine the action 
while another group speaks the lines into a 
microphone. This has the additional value of 
letting twice as many children participate. 






















In addition to the skits an art exhibit of nearly 
8 500 items was on display for the big night. The 

exhibit not only features the best works of the 
school but a piece of work from each child in 
the first five grades. This work is labeled and 
mounted on large sheets of paper and later dis- 
played in store windows in the community. 
The children have great fun creating the puppets 
and maricnettes and it’s one project that when 
completed is used and enjoyed by students 
throughout the entire school. In addition the 
venture is inexpensive. We make our own paste, 
bring clothing scraps from home and our only 
outside purchase is tempera paint. x 










(6) Over-the head masks made from large paper bags stuffed 
with paper get final touches with tempera paint prior to 
over-all varnishing. Identifying features are pasted, 
painted on. (7) Girls fit mask, making sure eye, nose, 
mouth holes are properly placed. (8) Main characters of 
fairy tale “The Four Musicians'’ wait for rehearsal cue. 
Class reworte tale into a play, used their own dialogue. 
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(9) Pupil prepares paste for use in 
marionette project. (10) Skeleton is 
formed by tying two pieces of 
string together to resemble figure. 
Pasting paper around string further 
develops body. (11) First results 
were long, skinny. Additional paper 
fattened figures. Five strings run 
from figure to cross-piece held by 
pupil enabling him to manipulate 
marionette. (12) Pupils make display 
showing development of marionettes. 
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(13) Anxious fourth-grade class was unable to wait until 
reaching fifth-grade level to participate in annual puppet 
event. They designed puppets and clothing, displayed them 
along with a hand-crafted cardboard church which was inspired 
by earlier stained glass window procedure. (14) Scenery for 
puppet show “Rapunzel” was designed, painted by fifth-grade 
pupils. Skits using marionettes, puppets, over-the-head masks 
were presented at the P.T.A. meeting as part of art exhibit. 
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JUNGLE SCENE— Wilson, Stanley 





meee YOUNG ARTIST 





Our painting is on burlap. The bur- 
lap was covered with white paint. 
Then it was stapled to some sticks. 


hihi ola 


Our teacher then asked us what we 
wanted to paint. We decided to make 
a colorful jungle scene with many 
bright animals. We used tempera to 
paint with. Our picture is bright and 
we like it very much. 


ala etitiie toe” ie 


We like painting very much. We wont 
be artists when we grow up but it’s a 





nice hobby. 


Chantal Wilson, age 11] 
David Stanley, age 11 
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Grade 5 % 

Hay Edwards School § 
Springfield, Illinois 4 
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AWARENESS means conscious realization of self and 
material resources at hand. While clay is tool of 
artistic expression, the artist comes first. He must 
know the clay before it becomes means of expression. 


Creativity is that magic ingredient that makes 
painting, music, living or cooking a fine art. 
Author divides process into four thought phases 


that take place within creative human being. 








By MARIAN HAWES 


Pleasant Ridge School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE FOUR FACES OF ART 


The words creative and creativity are now used so generally 
that it appears art education has no exclusive claim on them. 
This is encouraging because understanding of the creative 
process in many different phases can lead to a broader 
understanding of art education today. 


Many parents would like to know more about learnings 
children gain through becoming aware of different ap- 
proaches to problem-solving through creative thinking. 
What does the creative process include? The question 
places responsibility on all art teachers and the fact that we 
approach this question in individual ways is in itself indica- 
tive of the creative process. 

The creative process is educational in nature. It is educa- 
tional to the individual involved and to those who enjoy the 
results of such involvement. The creative process includes 
a series of changes leading to some result in solving old 
problems in new ways and new problems in new ways. The 
creative process involves the total human being and reflects 
all that he is, all that he knows and all that he has experi- 
enced. Art education has always been concerned with this 
because important changes take place in the individual and 
in the materials he uses in the creative process. 

There appear to be four movements included in the creative 
process: awareness, relationship, transfer and sensitivity. 
The results of these movements in connection with the indi- 
vidual is art. 


Awareness is the conscious realization of the self and the 
material resources to be used. Relationship is the connection 
between the self and the materials. Transfer is the change 
that takes place within the self and to the materials. Sensi- 
tivity is the recognition of feeling through the senses.’ 


To cite an example, let us take a child and a painting. The 
child must become aware of himself, the brush, paper and 
paint. He sees the paper and touches it. He picks up the 
brush, examines the bristles, holds it and may touch it to 
the paper without paint. He becomes aware of the colors 
of paint. He is becoming cne with the materials. He relates 
himself to the materials. What will the materials do? What 
will | do? How will the materials help to tell my story? 
He relates his own ideas to the materials. Whether his idea 
and the materials combine in the form of an animal, a per- 
son or a pleasing color arrangement is at his discretion. 
Transfer is taking place: the transfer of an idea to the 
paper through the self. Sensitivity to the materials and the 
self is experienced throughout this process. 


A wholeness is involved. Awareness dosen’t stop where 
relationships begin, nor sensitivity where transfer ends. 
While the child is working, changes are taking place. He is 
making choices: color choices, space choices, line choices, 
and the blank piece of paper is changed into an expression 
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le RELATIONSHIPS develop between what we know and what we feel about knowing. This is the birth of an idea. 
Animal's importance to pupil is captured as he relates his own ideas to materials in creating replica of head. 








TRANSFER into living through doing is exemplified in drawing below. Through the pupil has come the knowledge 
1€ of a sea battle. He has transferred his ideas through materials to paper, becoming a living part of the event. 
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SENSITIVITY is experienced throughout creative process. 
As student touches smooth wire, painted or textured wood 
he learns about recognition of feeling through senses. 


of his own idea. Sometimes his choices work for him and 
other times they form a springboard for new approaches. 
When he feels he has said all he wants to say, the painting 
is completed. He has experienced a learning situation 
through the creative process. Communication has taken 
place: communication within the child and now communi- 
cation to those who will enjoy his painting. 

The learnings that take place through creative thinking can 
be related to any field but there are positive stipulations in 
the creative process in the classroom. There must be a 
feeling of security in the environment, a freedom to explore, 
experiment and express. There must be an agreed amount 
of permissiveness. When these have been established, indi- 
viduals seem to live the creative process with enthusiasm 
and excitement. 

Many times the creative process is taken for granted and 
any approach is considered creative. Here is where caution 
is needed. Guidance and understanding on the part of the 
teacher are most important. 

The teacher who has experienced the creative process will 
more readily provide motivation. The incentive, physical 
and mental, must be broad enough to involve each member 
of the class. 

Activity-centered motivation spurs the students. Activity- 
centered motivation includes opening up. looking into or 
looking through. The child has been given the opportunity 
to think. What are some objects that open up, that you can 
look into or through? Maybe he thinks of a mirror, a door, 
a treasure chest or a piece of colored cellophane paper. 
Inevitably the thought of action will lead to many, many 
possibilities through class reflection. The child has been 
given the opportunity to think and now he is given the 
opportunity to choose. 

He has the choice of which approach to use or all three. 
He has become aware of things that open up, that he looks 
into or through. He makes a choice. Choice-making takes 
thinking and consideration. 

Another activity-motivation is creating a new word and giv- 
ing meaning to the word. An example is the word “ciciop”. 
The child who made up this word gave meaning to it and 
then transferred meaning into visual form. To this child 
the word described “an animal with two elephant feet, two 
eiraffe feet, a horse’s mane, droopy donkey ears and a lion’s 
tuft on the end of his short tail.” 
equally descriptive. 


Her block print was 


To another child “ciciop” may have an entirely different 
meaning. One boy described the word “ibonch” as a new 
planet just discovered. He proceeded in paper mache, yarn, 
paint, wood and a variety of other materials to give life 
to his new planet. 

Art activities provide opportunities for individuals to ex- 
perience the creative process—to experience awareness, 
relationship, transfer and sensitivity. They also provide for 
making choices which is an integral part of our demo- 
cratic life. 

The creative process, if it has been successful, does not stop 
at the end of one experience but triggers off other experi- 
ences. A fourth-grade girl said, while admiring her painting 
on display, “I get so excited that I can’t wait to begin again. 
It seems that one doing goes right into another doing.” 
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COLLAGE FOR A REASON 





Finders are cut from tag board to enable student to 
concentrate 


Collages are often paste-ups without lasting value. 


New method has purpose, stresses form, line, color. 


By GERALD F. BROMMER 


Lutheran High School 
Los Angeles, California 


Why not make your next collage problem a rewarding one 
in which the students must search, select, discard and above 
all learn to see? 

Have you ever looked long and hard at the color work 
in today’s advertising and magazine illustrations? 
wonderful use of color! 


to us. 


to better seeing 
We begin our 
color illustrations. Since we are primarily interested in 
color, texture and form we eliminate the dominating subject 
matter that seems to attract our attention by using a simple 
device called a “finder”. 

To make the finders, cut tag board into 4x5-inch pieces; 
cut 2x3-inch windows in them and you have a number of 
small mats. Equip each student with six of these finders 
and start the search anew. 


MAY, 


1961 


Think of the shading 
strength, texture and line. How many people do you think 
really notice these things when they page through a maga- 
zine? Ten percent, 50 percent, 95 percent? The total per- 
centage isn’t important but the fact that many of our art 
students don’t really see these things should be of concern 
The use of a well-planned collage activity can lead 
on our part and on the part of our students. 


search by selecting magazines with good 


Each move of mat frames new abstract design. Composition 
is studied, often reveals textures hidden in background. 





Pupil cements designs to finders, selects best abstract 
which he will reproduce in color, texture on larger scale. 
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Students begin new search, extract colors, textures from 
magazines exactly matching those framed in small mats. 


Students become excited when they discover dozens of 
abstract designs as they place their finders in various posi- 
tions on the colored magazine illustrations. Turn the page 
and there are several more. A single magazine may have 
hundreds. Turn the finder, slide it along. With each move 
you frame a new abstract composition. Some are good, 
others are poor and some are excellent. A little move often 
makes a poor abstract better. What an opportunity to teach 
a little ef cempcsition through searching and finding. 

After a little looking each student chooses six designs, cuts 
them out and cements or tapes them to his finder. The 
selection of the designs has to be determined by how 
advanced the students are. Wonderful results can be at- 
tained in grade schools. Advanced design classes wceuld 
undoubtedly use different criteria in determining their 
choices. But all of a sudden everyone has six small abstract, 
non-objective designs which we have never seen before. 
We learn to notice, for example, that the out-of-focus back- 
erounds are sometimes more beautiful than the dress in the 
advertisement. The texture of the tree trunk in the fore- 
ground is more pleasing than the color of the car or the 
blown-up picture of a fruit salad has a color and feeling 
as delicious as the food itself. Form exists where we failed 
to lock for it before. 

The pupils eagerly compare their designs. Since the finders 
are so small most of the designs contain subject matter that 
is not recognizable. 

“What is that?” “Where did you get that beautiful color and 
texture?” “That must be from another part of the ad that 
I used.” “What an interesting shape!” So go the comments. 
Each person selects the best one of his six designs and puts 
a mark on this finder. What a wealth of material and ideas 
is lying about on the tables. Now let’s use it. 

Using our best design we’ll make a large collage trying to 
find cclors and textures that will reproduce the colors and 
textures in the small one. Tag board may serve as the base 
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Pencil line is drawn indicating general position of basic 
shapes in finder. Cutting, pasting paper begins collage. 





Painting non-objective design on paper with paper becomes 
exciting as forms emerge in pattern similar to mat design. 


and can be cut about 14x21 inches or another size in pro- 
portion to the finder. 


Now begins another search. Colors begin to fly from the 
magazines into large manila envelopes. Exciting, bright, 
cool, subtle shades, hues and values. Textures are chosen 
carefully. The soft and hard, crinkly and juicy—all get 
zipped out of their surroundings into the envelopes. 
Search carefully. Is that the same texture? The same 
color and the same intensity of color? Look and see. Look 
carefully and find. 

With many bits of color and texture as our palette we are 
ready to begin our collage. A light pencil line may indicate 
on the large board the general position of the basic shapes 
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teference back to magazines is often made for final color 
ouches to complete design as collage nears conclusion. 


Finished collages are matted for best effects. No two are alike in subject matter although the same textures, colors 
may appear in all designs. Small finder is glued on reverse side of work for reference or to explain method to viewers. 
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in the finder. Now to put down the color. Cutting and tear- 
ing, choosing and discarding, pasting and gluing are activ- 
ities similar to all collage projects but now they have a 
purpose and a goal. We are actually painting a non-objec- 
tive design on paper with paper. Colors, textures and 
forms begin to emerge into a pattern similar to the design 
of the finder. 


No two are alike. From beginning to end the work has 
been original and creative even though printed matter was 
used as inspiration and as material for the finished work. 
Subject matter is not important—color, texture and form are. 


The finished collages should be matted for the best effect. 
The small finder can be glued on the reverse side of the 
work for reference and to explain the method to viewers. 


Perhaps this was an introduction to non-objective creative- 
ness or a more advanced problem in form, color and line. 
Whatever the purpose of the art teacher, this method has 
made us look and look carefully to see and use what has 
been around us all the time. This collage exercise had 
a purpose. ® 
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PREPARATION FOR ART by June King McFee, 
Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc., Belmont, 
Calif., 1961. 


Within the past decade the maturity of studies in art 
education can be seen in literature pertaining to the 
subject. One of the latest and best books to be pub- 
lished is Preparation for Art by June King McFee. 
The excellence of this book is due to the manner in 
which it draws on research and experience in the plastic 
and visual arts to present a logical approach to art 
education in the elementary school. Although it is com- 
prehensive in its coverage of all aspects of art teaching, 
Mrs. McFee’s bock integrates a wealth of material with 
her own studies and ideas to achieve a feeling of 
stimulation and freshness. 

Preparation for Art is planned in two parts: “The 
Foundations of Art Education” and “The Art Cur- 
riculum in the Elementary School”. In the first section 
the author examines the position of art in culture. 
identifying the role of art in various cultures and the 
ways in which it reflects cultural traditions. With this 
as a frame of reference Mrs. McFee discusses develop- 
mental aspects of children’s art. Most significant is her 
emphasis on the effect of environmental factors on the 
creative process. She throws new light on kinds of 
individual differences found in children’s art. Greater 
depth in the understanding of child art is gained by 
Mrs. Mckee through her utilization of findings in 
anthropology, sociology, psychology and other related 
disciplines. Her analyses of theories of child art are 
particularly interesting. She shows how each has im- 
plications for the teaching of art although few seem to 
contain satisfactory solutions in themselves. 


The second half of Preparation for Art. devoted to the 
art curriculum, is a translation of the ideas and findings 
of the first half of the book into action in the clessroom. 
Generally the methods and practices cited here, al- 
though excellent in concept, are those more familiar 
to art educaticn. 

Until one has read Preparation for Art one may wonder 
how an author could be so comprehensive, draw on so 
many various researches and write of them in a way 
that teachers-to-be or teachers-in-practice could find 
understandable and stimulating. Mrs. McFee has writ- 
ten superbly for her prospective readers. Her book is 
free of prejudice, obscure explanations and unrelated 
material. She writes with warmth and an understand- 
ing of those who are or would be teachers without con- 
descension. In short Preparation for Art has an in- 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Professor and Head 
Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


spiring quality about it. The layout and illustrations 
are well related and visually attractive. In addition to 
a remarkably good but short list of suggested readings, 
a valuable glossary of terms is included. 
= 5s 

ZORACH EXPLAINS SCULPTURE by William 

Zorach, Tudor Publishing Company, 221 

Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y., 1960, $4.95. 
It has been said that one of the marks of greztness is to 
communicate volumes with an economy and appropri- 
ateness of means. Sculptor William Zorach has shown 
this mark of greatness in his work. These who have 
been his students are aware of his greatness as a teacher. 
Thus his book Zorach Explains Sculpture inevitably mir- 
rors his excellence both as a sculptor and as a teacher. 
In many instances a sculptor turned author uses his 
own work to explain the art of sculpture. Zorach, with 
great humility and taste, draws upon great works of 
sculpture, past and present, to give his readers insight 
into the methods and means the sculptor uses. His 
own sculpture is used all too infrequently. 


Perhaps the mest stimulating aspect of Zorach Explains 
Sculpture is the human-centeredness stressed by the 
author. He seems to focus on the necessity of the 
sculptor reflecting the world in which he lives. Zorach 
points out that we can only create as much as we know. 
Early in his book Zorach makes it clear that he does 
not intend to lay dewn any rules. Thus he presents 
information about the media, tools and ways in which 
sculpture has been created throughout the history of 
art. This, he believes. forms only a frame of reference: 
the “instinctive feeling or realization which the sculptor 
achieves is the test of greatness”. In a chapter on 
sculpture today Zorach analyzes the manner in which 
several contemporary sculptors have shown an instince- 
tive feeling for the material, subject matter and their 
own potential as creative people. The excellence of the 
photographic illustrations adds immeasurably to under- 
standing the ideas which Zorach discusses. 


THE CREATIVE ARTS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
by Thomas Monro and Herbert Read, Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1960, 
$2.50. 

Hzrvard University Press has begun a series of volumes 

dealing with major issues in elementary and secondary 

educaticn. The first (continued on page 41) 
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HOW SIMPLE IS STRING? | 


~ : 
ae ee Adolescents tend to overrate manual dexterity 
Ce and optical correctness. Modest simplicity of 


string printing may help them over this hurdle. 





By MAX KLAEGER 








During adolescence the creative expression 
and artistic achievement of high school 
students seem to wane. Many persons 





think the loss of artistic power is a natural 
result of a young person’s mental growth 
and is thus inevitable. Only the very 
talented students can bridge the gap be- 
tween childhood spontaneity and adult 
purposefulness. This widely held convic- 
tion can be refuted. It is true that the 
rational element in the adolescent's artis- 
tic activity becomes quite strong but the 
detrimental effects of this new attitude can 
be largely overcome by the introduction 





of artistic medie thet force the student to Accidental black spots coming from cardboard background do no 
simplify and abstract his visual impres- harm to composition. Extremely high pressure from same block 

ae: para € brings out pattern of string itself in print below. Example of 
“‘Labyrinth'’ (upper left) shows two string-printing approaches. 


sions. These media are unwieldy: they 
resist easy handling. Optical impressions 
cannot be simply recreated en paper, for 
example, but have to be converted into 
a few simple design elements. In other 
words, “natural form” must be changed 
into an artistically significant form. Wood 
cuts, metal work and wood or stone sculp- 
ture are well-known media of this kind. 
Another very effective technique in this 
group deserves equal consideration: string 
printing. Since it is a two-dimensional 
medium related to drawing, it has a 
wholesome effect on the drawing habits of 
young students. 

The necessary materials are easily pro- 
cured. We need long pieces of ordinary 
string, glue, strong paper cr cardboard 
for mounting, linoleum inks, small print- 
ing press, brayer, paper to print on, wa- 
ter colors and wax crayons. 

In a string printing project carried out 
with 15- and 16-year-olds at a Bavarian 
secondary school, the topic “labyrinth” 
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Only one piece of string is used to create bold outline of rooster on 
printing surface. Interesting pattern effects come from changing 
colors of ink, position of printing block or texturing background. 





‘Pome, Md , 
Me mae He, ag? Samer A 


Another simple rooster design effectively shows up on _ intricate 
multi-colored background. Texture in printing sheet was achieved by 
placing it on grained pieces of wood, rubbing surface with crayon. 
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was presented to the students. This theme 
allowed the students to concentrate almost 
entirely on the line quality of the design. 
On a thin 8x12-inch piece of cardboard 
the youngsters glued a piece of string in as 
intricate a labyrinth as they could devise. 
In order to bring about a radical simplifi- 
cation of form the rule was made that 
only one continuous piece of string could 
be used. It could not be cut into parts. 
Black printing ink was rolled on the 
string relief block with a brayer. Then 
the block was pulled through the press. 
The result was a black and white print 
with the traces of the string appearing 
as black outlines on the white paper. If 
the space between the string traces was 
large enough to permit a good overlapping 
of forms, a second upside-down print was 
taken. Later additional colors were used 
as well, 


During the second stage of the project the 
conversion of natural form into art form 
was practiced more consciously. The 
theme was “rooster”. Here the necessity 
of simplifying form became particularly 
cbvious. The bold outline of the rooster 
had to be glued on the paper again in only 
one piece of string. At first straight black 
and white prints were taken. Then the 
students were allowed to experiment at 
will. 


The following methods were found re- 

warding: 

(1) Black ink printing on various kinds 
of colored backgrounds made by 
(a) water color brushed on, (b) wa- 
ter-soluble linoleum ink rolled on by 
brayer, (c) wax crayon and (d) wax 
crayon texture, rubbed through a pa- 
per set on pieces of well-grained 
wood, cloth, brick or lace material. 

(2) Printing various colors on the above 
mentioned backgrounds. 


w 


Second printing on the same paper 
with a different color, thereby slight- 
ly moving the string outline, for a 


shaded effect. 


(4) Second printing in new color upside- 
down. 


vy 


Rubbing through the string relief by 

means of wax crayons. 

(6) Thick printing ink may be applied to 
the string relief. Combined with a 
particularly strong pressure of the 
press it results in a negative relief 
effect on the paper. 

This wide range of possibilities promctes 

the experimental approach so essential to 

adolescent students. The greatest value of 
the technique lies in its artistic quality. ® 
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What kind of house shall we live in tomorrow? Students’ imaginations know 


no curb when they set out to design architectural environment of future. 


For the past few years Juanita Rogers of Roosevelt Junior High School, Decatur, IIl., 
has inspired her eighth-grade art pupils to express their concepts of what living could 
be like if they designed their own environments. This has led her students to produce 
many fascinating and interesting structures of homes, shops, factories and farms, using 
materials brought from home or purchased from supply houses in the area. After 
several brain-storming sessions on what houses can do for people and a study of 
new architectural practices and materials, ideas began to take shape. Cardboard, ply- 
wood, glues, plastics, paints, tapes and textiles were used as structural mediums. 
This year several students felt that solarizing their buildings would enhance the 
aesthetic and functional value of the structures. Buildings made with glass domes and 
skylights could be heated and kept light by the rays of the sun. Needless to say, these 
houses would be expensive to build. The students estimated costs would range from 
$22,500 to $25,000. Solar heating has been a dream of builders for some time and 
these eighth-graders became a part of this dream when they built the models on the 
following pages. a 
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HOUSES IN THE SUN e, 


continued 


(1) Solar home of future pivots to face sun. 
Circular base houses garage and entrance to 
living quarters. Half of upper portion is en- 
closed from roof to floor, remainder of area is 
exposed to light through massive transparent 
dome covering entire living area. (2) Compact 
two-story houseboat has all comforts of home 
plus immediate access to swimming and fishing. 
(3) Spherical home for slope or hill-top site 
adapted from design of Egilo Hermanovski 
embodies philosophy that the closer house con- 
forms to nature's perfect design the happier 
occupants will be. (4) Heated by sun, stadium 
built of starch cubes, plastic popcorn bowl, 
is free year-round from climatic uncertainty. 
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# This year the University of Rhode Island summer 
session will include two overseas art study tours. The 
first is the European Art Tour, June 13 through August 
16, conducted by Dr. William C. Klenk, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Art. A total of 53 days will 
be spent on the continent in 10 countries at a cost of 
$1699 plus a university fee of $15 per credit. Six 
graduate or undergraduate credits are offered to qual- 
ified participants. For brochure and further informa- 
tion write to Dr. William C. Klenk, Dept. of Art, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, Kingston, R.I. 

The second tour—July 1 through July 28—will be an 
art study of Japan conducted by Russell Connor, 
MFA, Yale University and six-year resident of Japan. 
This is an introductory course in Japanese art and 
culture and will cover historical and contemporary 
developments in painting, wood block prints, arch- 
itecture, sculpture, pottery, calligraphy, gardens and 
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By ALEX L. PICKENS 


Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Georgia, Athens 


textiles. An important feature will be a series of 
studio visits, demonstrations and lectures by distin- 
guished artists and scholars. The price of the tour is 
$1500 plus a university fee of $65. Four graduate and 
undergraduate credits are offered to qualified partici- 
pants. Course registration should be made in advance 
with Dean of the Summer Session, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, R.1. For all tour, travel arrangements 
and specific cost information contact the Miyazaki 


Travel Agency, 14 EF. 28th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


# The Institute of European Studies in Paris recently 
announced an undergraduate honors program in con- 
temporary European civilization for 1961-62. The core 
of the curriculum is a series of American-type seminars 
in history, politics, philosophy, drama and the novel. 
Basic courses are conducted in English but French- 
taught classes are available and each student receives 
intensive French language instruction. Two field-study 
trips provide first-hand experience of European art and 
culture. Elective subjects may be taken in various in- 
stitutes of the University of Paris. Faculty is composed 
of professors from the Sorbonne and institutes of the 
University of Paris. 

Attendance requirements: undergraduates, preferably 
sophomores and juniors with a “B” average or better; 
knowledge of French; recommendation by student’s aca- 
demic dean and one professor familiar with his work. 


Applications should be submitted by June 15, 1961. 
Sailing date is second week of September. Program 
ends June, 1962. Fee is $2,350 including transporta- 
tion, tuition, room and two meals a day. Students live 
with private families, receive breakfast and (at addi- 
tional cost) dinner. Lunch is provided at the Institute. 
For further information and application write to In- 
stitute of European Studies, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 


= In New York City the number of students studying 
Russian is four times greater than in 1959-60, the first 
year it was offered. Language enrollments have jumped 
11 percent from last year. Spanish, French and Italian 
also showed increased enrollment. 


® Washington Education Association is studying a new 
concept of merit rating for teachers. The plan would 
have teaching staffs in two categories, one group re- 
sponsible for classroom teaching duties and the other 
available for professional assignments in addition to 
regular teaching duties. The first group would be em- 
ployed on a nine-month contract; the second for 12 
months with a three- or four-week paid vacation. Teach- 
ers applying for the 12-month contracts would have 
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AND 
CREATIVE CRAFT IDEAS 


HOBBIES 
CRAFTS 


IDEA BOOK 





* for these valuable reference volumes today. 
'IMMERMAN & SONS 


lept. Cr-os +» 1924 EUCLID + Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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MODEL E4...$49.50 
eHeavy Kinalloy 7-inch table 
*Solid cast aluminum case 
#110 volt variable speed 1 foot pedal 
*One yeor service guara 

WITH 8-INCH BAT & ARM RESTS, $52.00 
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See your dealer or distributor....or write 


| GILMOUR CAMPBELL 
| 14258 MAIDEN DETROIT 13, MICH 








introducing 
MARABU BUTTON WATER COLORS 


made in Germany 
Finest Student Colors ever offered in metal 
boxes containing assorted Brilliant & Free 
Flowing Colors 
POSTAGE PAID in sets of 
8 colors each $ .60 16 colors each $1.20 
12 colors each $ .90 24 colors each $1.50 
Special Prices in Quantities To Schools 
NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

141 GREENE STREET NEW YORK 12 
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Your complete source of materials & 
large discounts to 


equipment. New 
schools. 
No. 6 INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
50c (refunded on $5 order) FREE if 
requested on school letterhead by staff 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
professional staff DEPT. AA 


3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 
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to demonstrate their superiority as 
classroom teachers in addition to their 
ability for professional contributions. 
Summer projects would include cur- 
riculum development, textbook review, 


test analysis, in-service training 


g, etc. 


# An invited group of educators, arch- 
itects and editors conferred with the 
school district of Sarasota County, 
Florida, and outlined ideas and re- 
search that will have an impact on 
future public education. The recent 
conference, financed primarily by the 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
Inc., foresees a number of changes: 
individualized instruction via 
teaching machines, nongrading in ele- 
mentary schools, many variations of 
team teaching, more emphasis on qual- 
ity education, substantial federal sup- 
port, more flexibility and compactness 
in school buildings and better light- 
ing, thermal and acoustical conditions 
in classrooms. 


more 


# The U.S. Office of Education reports 
that in 1958-59 there was a majority of 
men teaching in U.S 
the first time in history. 


high schools— 


" Raymond P. Harris, director of 
secondary education, Mt. Vernon, N.Y., 
Schools, insists (in Dec. 31 edition of 
School and Society) that state certifica- 
tion requirements are as appropriate in 
education as licensing procedures are 
in any other profession. They represent 
the best efforts to protect youngsters 
from unqualified teachers, he says. 

Mr. Harris admits weaknesses in educa- 
tion courses but he says the teachers 
who fail do so because they do not 
know how to teach. Master teachers 
possess both knowledge of subject mat- 
ter and teaching ability. Harris con- 
cludes by stating that a reasonable 
amount of knowledge and teaching abil- 
ity is essential and adequate for most 
school situations. 


® Prompt selection of a few hundred 
students to take part in a pilot opera- 
tion of the proposed “Peace Corps” was 
urged by Dr. Max Millikan, director 
of the Center for International Studies 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. In a report requested by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, the M.I.T. professor also 
stated that a “Peace Corps” of young 
Americans to assist underdeveloped na- 
tions could be recruited without an 
offer of draft exemptions. Dr. Millikan 
said that he thought there would be suf- 
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CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Enamel powders 
Spraying equipment 
Hotpack kilns 
Enamel tiles 
Jewelry kits 


Metal shapes 

Tools & accessories 
Liquid enamels 
Firing tools 


A complete line of supplies for enameling, cer- 
amics, and other crafts. Order from one source 
for fast shipme::t and low price. 

Over 200 enamel colors listed, more than 50 
jewelry items, an outstanding selection of cop- 
per trays, bowls, and free form pieces. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 











Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Il. 


Please send your free catalog of enameling 
and craft supplies. 
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DECORATIVE METALS 


@ R P Expanded Aluminum Foil 
(metallic mesh) 
Base Metal (rigid type) 
Unexpanded Foil (expandable) 
Send for free samples 
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ASK FOR ‘‘STEWARTS*”’ 
* Craft-Kilns * Model-Light 
* Clay-Cene * Cera-Clay 


* Plastalena 
Catalog G Free 


STEWART CLAY CO., One 5 7 AT 
133 Mulberry St. . 13, N.Y. 


* Ceraglaze 
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FREE WHOLESALE 


CATALOG 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 








40% - 53% OFF ise jo 


Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 
Canvas Books 


Write for free samples and catalog. 
UTRECHT LINENS 1% West 97, street 


New York 19 Dept. 8 
Manufacturers & Distributors 
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MODEL with 
MARBLE... 
MODELING CLAY 


Marble, the sculptor's favor- 
ite, is now available in clay 
form for classroom demon.- 
stration and student use. 
This modeling material, 72% 
white Vermont marble, shapes 
and molds easily, remains 
plastic indefinitely so that it 
can be used over and over 
again. Clean and stainless, it 
does not dry out and flake as 
many modeling clays do. 

As a result, it is not only ideal 
for professional use, but for 
use by students of all ages as 
well. 


Vermont Marble Modeling 
Clay is available in one-pound 
bars at 45¢ each, plus ship- 
ping costs. Send your order 
directly to— 


VERMONT 
MARBLE 
COMPANY 


PROCTOR, VERMONT 
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VINYL MOSAIC TILE 
and ACCESSORIES .. 


@ EASY TO USE 
@ COLORFUL 
® PRACTICAL ® DECORATIVE 
@ CREATIVE ®@ INTERESTING 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG ... 
HOBB MFG. 3368 GRATIOT 


co. DETROIT 7, MICH. 
(Write in No. 14 on Inquiry Card) 
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ficient volunteers to staff the proposed 
corps “without offering the bait of free- 
dom from the draft.” 


= Is a National Peace Corps enough? 
George Fersh, associate director of 
the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, thinks that there is merit in the 
idea of such a program for our youth 
but suggests that it be enlarged to in- 
clude young men and women of all 
nations. “What is proposed,” he wrote 
in the December 24 Saturday Review, 
“are numerous missions for young men 
and women throughout the world under 
the auspices of the United Nations— 
perhaps to be called the Youth Cadres 
for Peace.” 

Mr. Fersh thinks that the time is right 
for our nation to lead the way in offer- 
ing proposals toward the goal of peace 
and in welcoming all those who have 
vision and dedication. 


# “American education can be as good 
as the American people want it to be, 
and no better”. 


These words are quoted from the sup- 
porting chapter on education from the 
recommendations of the President’s 
Commission on National Goals. The 
chapter was written by Dr. John W. 
Gardner, president of Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York and Carnegie 
Foundation for Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Unlike the Commission’s report 
which dealt generally with a wide 
range of subjects, Dr. Gardner’s chap- 
ter covers “many concrete, practical 
measures’. 

In addition, the goals set by Dr. Gard- 
ner go much further than the Commis- 
sion’s Statement. These are some edu- 
cational goals, he says, the United 
States must reach by 1970: 

Every state should require the BA for 
new elementary teachers. 

Every state should require one year be- 
yond the BA for new high school 
teachers. 


Teachers’ salaries must be raised until 
they are competitive with salaries in 
other fields for jobs involving com- 
parable ability and length of training. 
During the 1960’s intensive research 
should be applied to the problem of 
talent salvage. 

There should be no state in which de- 
segregation is prevented by state action 
and there should be no state that has 
not moved to comply with the Supreme 
Court’s decision on desegregation. 


ASSURED QUALITY 


TESTED 
FOR 
NON-TOXICITY 


The “Certified Products” seal tells you 
that products which bear it have 
passed the established tests of The 
Institute. Detailed information ap- 
pears in an authoritative article from 
“Art Education”. Write for a copy to 
The Crayon, Water Color & Craft In- 
stitute, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 
(Write in No. 11 on Inquiry Card) 














CERAMICS & COPPER ENAMEL | 


Complete School Supply — Kilns, clays, wheels, | 
glazes & tools, also Mosaics. — “Activities in| 
Ceramics” by Seeley $1.60 ppd. Designed for | 
school use: completely illustrated. Send for free! 
catalogs. 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 
9 River St., Oneonta, N. Y. 














(Write in No. 26 on Inquiry Card) 


PAPER 


1? brilliant 


COLORS 


Flameproof tissue paper is 
available in 2] colors. Write 





in 


for brochure and swatch 


book. 


Austen Lys play 


133 west 19th street 
new york Il, new york 


(Write in No. 4 on Inquiry Card) 
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« TILE BACKS AND HANGERS 


TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6”x6” 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
« THLE TRIVETS 


WOODEN FRAMES 


Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 


ORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
ONG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. v 


(Write in No. 27 on Inquiry Card) 





AAA 


‘CERAMIC gessy so use 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 


Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 


Write for free “How To Use” literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 
10645 Chandler Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. 
PAA 

(Write in No. 19 on Inquiry Card) 





\UPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 


EATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 
[OPPER REED JEWELRY FINDINGS 
NAMELS 

a 


FELT ART MATERIALS 
LNS § WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 
NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 


199-C WILLIAM STREET, N.Y.C. 38, N.Y. 
(Write in No. 21 on Inquiry Card) 











MODOCLAY 


e Send $2.00 for trial kit 
with 1 lb. Modoclay, 2 oz. 
Modo-gloss, booklet, U.S. 
postage paid. 


MONTGOMERY STUDIO 
Northbrook, Pa. 





hardens by itself, 
is ready to use. 





(Write in No. 20 on Inquiry Card) 
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New! 


PAPIER MACHE 


“Mmacke, READY TO USE 
MIX WITH WATER 

KNEAD TO PLIABLE PULP — MODEL 
DEVELOPS FINGER DEXTERITY 


SENSE OF PERSPECTIVE 
and IMAGINATION 


Available in 1-2-5-10 
Pound Containers 






Nhreddi-Mix 








SEE YOUR DEALER FIRST 
Postage added on direct sample orders. 


COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Bersteds Holly - Craft. Tuc 


MONMOUTH. ILL 











(Write in No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 


MAY, 1961 





In high school every academically tal- 
ented student should study four years 
of English, four years of mathematics, 
four years of one foreign language, at 
least three years of science and three 
years of social studies. In addition, 
these should be requirements for col- 
lege entrance. 


No state should require less than the 
MA for guidance counselors and cer- 
tification requirements should insure 
that newly entering counselors are pro- 
fessionally competent. 


The teaching of every subject from the 
elementary grades through high school 
should have received intensive re- 
appraisal by highly qualified teams 
of experts. 

Certification requirements for science 
teachers should be revised to place 
greater emphasis on subject-matter com- 
petence. 


All but the smallest unified school dis- 


tricts should operate tuition-free sum- 
mer sessions (attendance voluntary). ® 





Books of Interest 
(continued from page 32) 


volume in the series is Creative Arts in 
American Education, containing two es- 
says, one by Thomas Monro and the 
other by Sir Herbert Read. These essays 
were originally given as the 

Lectures on Harvard’s campus. 
authors are well known in America. 
Monro, noted Cleveland art 
educator and aesthetician, has contrib- 
uted greatly to the development of art 
education and Sir Herbert Read’s writ- 
ings in the decade following World 
War II were widely read in this country. 


Burton 


Both 


“The Interrelation of the Arts in Sec- 
ondary Education”, by Thomas Monro, 
critically examines the educational pat- 
terns in today’s schools and defines the 
role of art in them. He hits hard at the 
neglect of art in America’s school sys- 
tems. Three ways of teaching art ac- 
cording to Mr. Monro are: the involve- 
ment in art approach, the historical ap- 
proach and the theoretical approach. 
He tends to support a blend of all three 
approaches. It is pointed out that in 
teaching we often miss the opportunity 
to seek interrelations with the other arts 
and related disciplines. Monro believes 
specialization in general education has 
its limitations. 


Sir Herbert Read’s essay, 
Realm of Education”’, 


“The Third 


deplores the low 








Does a 
Hundred-and-One 
Fastening 
Jobs 
in Classroom 
- Office! 








| 


Yew atelale bd 
_KLEEN-STIK 


2-SIDED 
Pressure - Sensitive 


ADHESIVE 
in TAPE form 





No More Need for Messy Paste, 


glue, liquid cement, or “overlay” tapes! 
New 2-Sided moistureless KLEEN- 
STIK creates a strong, invisible bond 
between surfaces. Simply press into 
place on signs, charts, exhibits, etc. 

. then peel backing strip for 
immediate adhesion, or leave in place 
for later use. For fastest, neatest 
fastening, order 2-Sided KLEEN-STIK 
in handy Dispenser Pack — use 
coupon below. 


IDEAL FOR: 


© Attaching 
¢ Wrapping 


* Mounting 
* Mending 


* Joining 
* Splicing 


KING-SIZE 108-ft. Rolls in Handy Dispenser 


Width Single Roll Price In Dozen Lots 
yy," $1.79 $1.34 
%" 2.32 1.74 

al 2.85 2.14 


rt) Se ete) S) fe), Bagel] ey.% 4 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. C, 7300 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


RUSH: 
Rolls. " wide. Total $ 

(0 Payment enclosed [ Bill to school 
School 
Address. 
City. 
Signed 














Zone. State. 

















(Write in No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 
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SPONSORS OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


(Write in No. 15 on Inquiry Card) 





FLEX-FLO DISPENSER 


12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
FOR TEMPERA AND OTHER 
LIQUIDS. 


TRANSLUCENT ao SHOWS 
COLOR CONTEN 


PACKED 12 TO 3 ‘SET FOR ALL 
YOUR COLORS. 


USED BY ART, GRADE, AND 
CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.50 PER 
SET POSTPAID WITH 
SCHOOL PURCHASE ORDER. 
LAMP PRODUCTS box 3, ELMA, N. Y. 
AND AT LEADING 

SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANIES 


(Write in No. 18 on Inquiry Card) 




















atime] A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 
SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


Over 200 big pages. Dozens of 


a 
crafts and art supplies. Reasonable. Prompt. 
Since 1910. Teachers: Request Catalog No. 62 
on School Letterhead. 

SAX-CRAFTS, INC. Dept. AA 
1101 WN. Third St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








(Write in No. 25 on Inquiry Card) 











Send for the NEW 


CRAFTOOLS 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
CATALOG 


and PAPER SWATCH BOOK 
* PRINTING PRESSES & SUPPLIES 
* PRINTMAKING PAPERS & BOOKS 
* SUPPLIES for BLOCK PRINTING 
® LITHOGRAPHY © ETCHING 
JAPANESE WOOD BLOCK PRINTING 
IT'S FREE — SEND FOR IT NOW! 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


Dept. A, 396 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 








(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
School of Art 
College Credit 
DRAWING GRAPHICS 
PAINTING DESIGN 
SCULPTURE ART HISTORY 
ART EDUCATION 
Registrar: 30 W. Dale, Colorado Spgs., Colo. 

(Write in No. 8 on Inquiry Card) 











cooper 


Sc HOOl 


CLEVELAND 3, 





(Write in No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 








GRADUATE SUBJECTS 
PRE-COLLEGE SESSION 


Write DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 





Schenley Park 


CARNEGIE College of Fine Arts 
SUMMER STUDY 


Starts June 26 
Architecture, Calligraphy, Ceramics, Design 
Drama, Metalcrafts, Music, Painting, Sculpture 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 
ELEMENTARY ART 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 








(Write in No. 7 on Inquiry Card) 
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value estate attributed to creative e>- 
periences in many schools. The ter - 
dency to make these experiences tak» 
on the role of “busy work” or vocatior - 
al work reflects a bias he believes mo:t 
detrimental. Involvement in creatiy > 
“play” provides a unique and viti! 
chance for the student to know himse!’ 
and to make discoveries which enric 1 
and extend his learning capacitie:. 
Read’s discussion of work-play theorie s 
and practice is most provocative. 


CREATIVE PAPER DESIGN by Ern: 
 Rottger, Reinhold Publishin 
Corp., 430 Park Ave., New Yor 

22, N.Y., 1961, $4.00. 


Ernst Rottger, author of Creative Pape 
Design, is fully aware that books of thi. 
kind have their danger—the example 
illustrated in them can be too easil 
imitated. However those who read Roti- 
ger’s book well will not be inclined to 
imitate. Throughout the book he ha: 
stressed the importance of inventive. 
ness, the excitement of creating some 
thing that is one’s own idea. Once the 
pupil has gained a relationship to the 
material and can see its possibilities, 
Rottger believes he needs only slight 
encouragement. Adults have difficulties 
in creating with paper, according to 
Rottger, because they want too many ex- 
amples placed before them and _ set 
themselves too high a standard. 
Design-wise in Creative Paper Design 
the approach to the material is visually 
exciting. There’s a tendency to present 
too many developmental approaches to 
paper design. Working with paper in 
squares and circles seems rather re 
strictive even though the author’s pro 
cedures are logical and interesting. Th 
first half of the book pertains to two 
dimensional possibilities of the media 
Paper sculpture or three-dimensiona 
foims in paper are presented in the 
second half of the book. Particularl 
fresh in concept is the use of tissu: 
paper in designing. The illustration: 
are beautiful and unique. The pape: 
sculpture illustrated is complex yet re 
markably inventive. It seems a pit 
that the impermanence of paper sculp 
ture prevents these forms from bein; 
preserved except in photographs. Per 
haps Mr. Rottger needs a sequel t 
Creative Paper Design to suggest othe 
materials of greater permanence fo: 
some of the creative forms he opens uj 
for us. Or he might have included im 
plications for working in the same way 
in other media as he has in paper. ® 
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ITIES 


ATTN) ENAMELING 
KILNS « ENAMELS ¢ SUPPLIES 





Fast firing Amaco Metal Enameling Kilns are scien- 
tifically engineered for enameling on gold, silver and 
copper. The UL seal of Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. certifies their safety as complete units. They are 
designed to make enameling easy for the beginner, 
and, at the same time, meet requirements of profes- 
sional craftsmen. Each kiln features all-metal exte- 
rior, superior insulation, long life Kanthal elements. 
Doors are easy to open and close. 110-115 volt 
AC-DC current. Attainable temperature of 2000° F. 


The small, round Fine-Art Kiln illustrated is an efficient 


all-ceramic model available at low cost. 


Amaco Metal Enamels are available in a wide range 
of brilliant, jewel-like colors, both 80 and 200 mesh. They 
fuse in 1% to 3 minutes at 1350-1450 F. 


Free Instruction Booklet No. 7—“Amaco Metal Enam- 
eling.” 24 pages of illustrated directions. Especially helpful 
for beginners. Catalog section lists kilns and the most com- 
plete line of supplies available. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 


Amaco Metal 
Enameling Kiln 


(Write in No. 2 on Inquiry Card) 





Amaco Metal 
Enameling Kiln 


Fine-Art Metal 
Enameling Kiln 








NOW! 
ONE 


PRODUCT. 


DOES THE 
WORK 
OF TEN! 





(0 longer do you have to buy a special Gothic All-Purpose Powder Tempera. 


int for each different project. With 
st one basic color material, Gothic 
ll-Purpose Powder Tempera, you can 
: Poster Painting, Finger Painting, 
Block Printing, Textile Painting, Oil 
ainting, Spatter Cast, Gesso, Clay 
ecorating, Woodenware Decorating, 
nd Glass Decorating. You and your 
ludents will be delighted with the 
ksuits, thanks to the richer tones of 





22 colors come in 16-ounce pour spout 
canisters, easily stacked and stored. 
List Price: 85¢ per canister. Made by 
Sargent, color specialists for schools 
and artists for 40 years. Try Gothic 
All-Purpose Powder Tempera in your 
classroom. To ONE part powder, add 
ONE part water, by weight, for most 
desirable consistency. Order from your 
school-supply distributor. 

(Write in No. 3 on Inquiry Card) 


Cee 


Gothic All-Purpose Powder Tempera answers your 
arts and crafts needs at remarkably low cost 


—— 7 


Sargent 


American Artists’ Color Works, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 10, N. Y. 


Clear and precise instructions on how to use Gothic All-Purpose | 
Powder Tempera. Mail this coupon today for your free copy. 


FREE | 
illustrated booklet 


Name. 
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FOR MORE ADVENTURE 
IN "SMALL FRY ART" 
— PICK PRANG! 


A sun-bright palette of colors tor 
every knee-high artist on your list. 
PRANG specializes in brilliant 
color, of course . .. there’s 
bottled sunshine in our 
‘Temperas . . . springtime rain- 
bows in every box of 

Crayonex and the sparkle 

of summer in Prang 
Watercolors. Bright days 

are ahead. Have a 


colorful time ! 


(Write in No. 1 on Inquiry Card) 





